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SIR RICHARD BURTON'S 
ARCHDEACON. 


THE obvious incongruity in the Mecca Pil- 
grim, Capt. Sir Richard Burton, having an 
archdeacon for a grandfather has so con- 
founded his biographers that they have left 
the Archdeacon severely alone, contenting 
themselves with giving him a wrong Christian 
name, a wrong title, and an imaginary estate. 
A series of sixteen of the grandfather's 
unpublished letters, however, have come 
into the possession of Mr. E. Williams of 
Hove, whose name is familiar to readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and he has kindly permitted 
me to deduce from them such information 
as can be gleaned. They are addressed 
by the Archdeacon to his brother-in-law, 
Robert Baxter of Furnival’s Inn, ancestor 
of the well-known firm of parliamentary 
solicitors of Westminster, or to members 





of that family, and range from 1763 to 
1783. The first three were written at 
Rushden, Northamptonshire, where. it 
may be presumed, Edmund Burton was 
curate ; the rest, from 1773, are from Tuam, 
in co. Galway, where he was archdeacon, 
except the last, which is dated from Dublin. 
The first letter, 4 July, 1763, announces the 
writer's marriage, a few days before, at 
Mancetter, to ‘““my dear Mrs. Catherine,” 
and their arrival at Rushden. Burke's 
‘ Visitations of Arms,’ i. 31, consulted for me 
at the Bodleian, by a friend who is also a 
devout student of ‘N. & Q.,’ reveals that 
Mrs. Burton was Catherine, daughter of 
Michael Baxter, of Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
close to Mancetter, and not far from Nun- 
eaton, where lived the Ryder family; 
Michael Baxter's wife Catherine being 
sister to John Ryder, Archbishop of Tuam. 
Robert Baxter of Furnival’s Inn was a son 
of Michael. 

The Archbishop obtained various ecclesi- 
astical appointments for his relations: his 
son John was Prebendary of Tuam and then 
Dean of Lismore; his daughter Elizabeth's 
husband, John Oliver, became Arechdezcon of 
Ardagh, a see held in commendam with the 
Archbishopric ; and naturally his niece 
Cather ne’s husband, Edmund Burton, was 
appointed Archdeacon of Tuam, as well as 
vicar—not “rector,” as in the biographies 
of Sir R. Burton, for the living was impro- 
priate. Burton also obtained the post of 
agent for the archiepiscopal rents and 
takings, and he and his wife lived in the 
‘“See House,” or Palace, since the Arch- 
bishop was rarely in residence and there 
was then no vicarage or ‘‘ Glebe House.” 
He describes himself in his first letter from 
Tuam, 5 Feb., 1773, as “ fae totum in this 
diocese,’ and as it was the largest diocese 
in Ireland, drawing 8,000. or 9,0001. a year 
from 86,000 acres of church land, he had 
doubtless plenty to do. On Ryder’s death, 
4 Feb., 1775, at Nice, where he was buried— 
“the Vice-Consul walked before, and he was 
attended by ten coaches and about thirty 
English gentlemen,’ Burton mentions, but 
this did not pr.serve the grave from being 
washed into the sea—the new Archbishop, 
Dr. Browne, an Irishman of 74 years, renewed 
his predecessor's arrangements, and the 
Archdeacon continued to live in the Palace 
and enjoy the agency till 1782, when, on Dr. 
Browne's death, he removed into a house 
which he had built for himself, and which 
was doubtless the foundation for the 
“estate ’ in co. Galway imagined by the 
biographers of his grandson. 
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, : ba, : ; 
The letters say nothing about his pastoral | frightened his neighbours—but “I thank 
duties, which must have been light in a|God I have good spirits and am not afraid 


| 
there was no! 


population mainly Catholic ; | 
parish church, but the Cathedral served for | 
one. Matters of business, investments, and | 
so forth, are naturally the staple of his | 
communications to his family lawyer, but 
he occasionally mentions well-known Galway 
names, such as Kirwan and Bodkin, and 
notes, 11 Dec., 1781, the curious circumstance 
that “our great patriot, Mr. Denis Daly,” 
the talented member for co. Galway, “‘ wants 
to borrow 500/.....He lately married a lady 
with 42,000/., and he has had a place of 1,500/. 
a year given him by Government.” (It was 
really 1,200/., as Muster-Master General, and 
the bride was Lady Henrietta Maxwell, | 
daughter and heiress of Lord Farnham.) 
He also records, 25 Dec., 1781, the marriage 
of his wife’s first cousin once removed, Alicia 
Oliver, daughter of the Archdeacon of 
Ardagh, to James Hewitt, Dean of Armagh, 
who succeeded his father, the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, as second Baron Lifford in 
1782. Another family event, noticed 11 
Dec., 1781, is the birth of the first child of 
another cousin, Catherine, daughter of the 
Rev. Charles Dudley Ryder (son of the 
Archbishop), and wife to Samuel Madden 
of Hillton, co. Monaghan, a grandson of 
‘** Premium *’ Madden, founder of the Madden 
prize at Trinity College, Dublin. The habit 
of intermarriage, fatally common in Ireland, 
is strikingly evident in this affectionate 
family. Three Baxters married Olivers ; 
three Ryders married an Oliver, a Madden, 
and a Burton. Thus do all ‘ good” 
families in Ireland “‘ call cousin.” 

In several letters Burton asks Baxter to 
send hogsheads of London porter, and he adds 
that ‘‘ Ii a couple of Glocester and a cheshire 
cheese was sent with the Porter it would be 
very agreeable to my wife.” Stout had not 
then attained the celebrity in Ireland which 
Guinness conferred upon it, and cheese has 
always been a foreign luxury. 

A rather cold account of the drowning of 
an improper young person in a bog-hole near 
Tuam; another, much more sympathetic, of | 
a fire in the Archdeacon’s dressing-room, in 
which he kept his money, whereat his wife 
‘lost consciousness’ and a silk gown; a 
casual remark that Archbishop Browne “has 
raised the See upwards of 1,600/. a year—as 
he isa native of this country it goes down very 
quetly,” and that the Archbishop would be 
absent {rom his See from August to May ; 
with a couple of references to the Volunteers, 
or bands of ruffians who posed as such and 
damaged his carriage (4 April, 1780) and! 





of dying a violent or a natural death,” the 
good Archdeacon declares, with no feeling 
for bathos: these represent the chief exe 
ternal notices in the letters. It is pleasant 
to read, in 1781, that ‘‘ we are on very good 
terms with every individual in this (ountry, 
and they show every inclination to make this 
Country agreeable to us. Beef and all kinds 
of provisions are very cheap.”’ 

On 16 July, 1782, he refers to the death 
of his wife, which must have occurred 
between then and the previous Christmas, 
and deplores that he has to go into his 
new house alone. How long he remained so 
is not recorded, for the letters stop at the 
following 20 June, when he has “ immediate 
occasion for cash’? and draws 4581. 8s. 17. ; 
but he cannot have waited long before 
he married again, for he died, according 
to Lady Burton, in 
first union was barren, there were five 
children by the second. The lady, it is 
needless to say, belonged to the ecclesiastical 
establishment. She was Maria Margaretta, 
daughter of Dr. John Campbell, Vicar- 
General of Tuam. Her mother was a 
Lejeune, and this permitted her grandson, 
the translator of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ to 
indulge the pleasing fancy that he was 
descended from Louis XIV., through an 
imagined indiscretion of La Belle Mont- 
morency. He was on surer grounds in 
stating that he was the eldest son of Col. 
Joseph Netterville Burton, second son of 
the Archdeacon’s marriage with the daughter 
of the Vicar-General. The science of eugenics 
has recorded few more curious results. 

STaNLeEY LANE-POOLE. 





A COLLEGE HALL-BOOK OF 1401-2. 
(See ante, pp. 393, 415.) 


UNTIL we come to the 2nd week of the 
3rd quarter, we have to be content with 
lists consisting mainly of surnames only. 
Then for nine weeks running the Christian 
names of the Scholars are also given, which 
is a help now if one is checking the Register 
of Scholars by the Hall-book. In many of 
the early books, but not in that of 1401-2, 
other aids for checking the Register are 
provided in the shape of notes, of two 
kinds :— 

1. At the point where a new boy comes 
or an old one leaves or dies, the appropriate 
note frequently occurs, such as “‘ hic primo,” 


1794, and, if his°- 
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“hic ultimo,” or “ hie obiit.” 
wore, I think, made contemporaneously with 
the events they record. They are to be 
found in what remains of the book for 1395-6, 
and the practice of making them still ob- 
tained in 1450. 

2. In the extant books from 1406 to 
1425 (but not later) the first and last lists 
for the year are peppered with notes against 
names, either ‘‘ recessit hoc anno” or “ venit 
hoe anno.” If one could be certain that 
Heete consulted Hall-books while compiling 
the Register, one might reasonably proceed 
to conjecture that these ancient notes are 
his. It is a remarkable fact—and one that 
perhaps gives support to this conjecture— 
that in 4H. VI. (1425) a change occurs in 
the Register itself, a change which may be 
taken to indicate the point at which the 
Register ceases to be a compilation: it is 
at last up to date, and the annual lists are 
henceforth contemporary records of the 
admissions. In the lists for 3 H. VI. (1424) 
and the preceding years the boys’ names are 
arranged artificially, according to an alpha- 
betical system based on the Christian names. 
Thus in 1424 an Edmund comes first, then 
four Johns, one Richard, three Thomases, 
and five Williams; finally a Christopher, last 
because his name is written “‘ Xpoforus.” 
One may hit upon an occasional slip or 
departure in some of the lists, but there can 


These notes admitted 
_ Election of the preceding year, 2 H. 1V. 





in the above order under the 


However, when one proceeds to compare 


| the above list with the entries in the Register, 


one gets the following results :— 


(a) According to the Register, No. 9% 
was admitted in 1 H. IV. 

(6) Nos. 3, 5, 8, 10, 11, 
2H. IV. 

(c) Nos. 7, 13, 14, 16, 17,and 18 in 3 H.1y. 

(d) No. 4, whom the Hall-book twice des- 
cribes as “ Henricus Stanwyk alias Perscn ”” 
(see 2nd and 3rd weeks of 3rd quarter), 
but generally calls simply “ Person,” apy ears 
in the Register as two distinct boys, Henry 
Person (1 H.1V.) and Henry Stanwyk (2 H. 
IV.). 
(e) The Register does not seem to contain 
No. 1, who, according to the Hall-book, 
came in the 5th week of the Ist quarter, and 
vacated in the Ist of the 3rd; or No. 2, 
unless he be the Thos. Mord-West of 1 H. 
IV., who is followed in the Register by a 
Thos. Mordon; or No. 6, who was distinct 
from the John: Baret of 1 H. IV. (for this 
John Baret also figures for a while in the 
Hall-book and was ‘“ Baret sen.”’); or 
No. 15, who came (togethe: with Nos. 13, 
14, and 16) in the Ist week of the 4th 
quarter. 

(f) Finally, the Register gives a list of 


12, and 19 in 


be no doubt about the system, which ended | nine boys as admitted in 3 H. LV. ; three of 


with the list of 1424. 


the names follow the order of admission or | 
(what is much the same thing) the Election | 


Roll order. I must, however, leave this 
topic for development perhaps on another 
occasion, and return now to the Hall-book 
of 1401-2, which, as has been stated already, 
has none of the notes that would assist one 
to pick out new-comers. 

The following is my list, extracted from 
the book, of the boys who seem to have been 
admitted as Scholars while the book was 
current :— 

1, Manning; 2, Thos. West; 3, John 
Sowey; 4, Henry Person alias Stanwyk ; 
5, Wm. Lamport; 6, Robt. Baret (“ Baret 
jun.”); 7, Rd. Rixton; 8, Robt. Busbrigge ; 
9, Wm. Haseley; 10, John Hardegrave ; 
1l, Rd. Halstede; 12, John Lucas; 13, 
Bowvere jun.; 14, Knight; 15, Mayow; 
16, Knoller; 17, Hoker; 18, Fitzsymond ; 
19, Langryssh. Entries in the diary for 
the 7th week of the 4th quarter show 
that the annual Election was held that 
week. Only Fitzsymond and Langryssh 
were admitted subsequently. The other 
$vantean boys (if my list is correct) were 





In 1425 and onwards} them, John Wyzthnap, John Barell, and 


Robt. Somerseth, do not appear in the Hall- 
book we are dealing with, but this book 
ended on 22 Sept., 1402, a week before the 
end of the year 3 H. 1V., and it is possible 
that these three Scholars arrived in the last 
week of that regnal year. 


In any review of the foregoing results, one 
ought to make every reasonable presumption 
one can in favour of the Register being 
correct, and particularly so if one accepts 
the theory that it was compiled by Heete ; 
for Heete appears as a Scholar throughout 
the Hall-book (his name being often written 
‘*Hethe ” or ‘* Heeth ’’), and he should not 
have made mistakes in the Register about 
the coming of his own contemporaries. 
Nevertheless, there are matters upon which 
the Hall-book and the Register seem to be 
irreconcilable: for instance, the admission 
of Robert Langryssh as Scholar is assigned 
in the Register to 2 H. [V., but according to 
the Hall-book of 3 H.1V. he was a Commoner 
until the 10th week of the 4th quarter of 
this book, and became a Scholar under the 
Election of 3 H. IV. 152 


Winchester College. 
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STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; in. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
vill. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 164, 
384, 464; x. 103, 226, 303, 405; xi. 24, 
145, 275.) 


Martyrs (continued). 
CHRISTOPHER WAID. 


Dartford, Kent.—In 1851 a costly memo- 
rial was erected to the memory of Christo- 
pher Waid on Dartford Brent, the site of 
his martyrdom. It is spiral shaped, and 
rises from a square inscribed base. The 
inscriptions are as follows :— 

West] 185 
Erected to the memory of 

Christopher Waid, 

Linen-Weaver, of Dartford, 

a Protestant, . 

who was burned for his faith 

on Dartford Brent 
July 19th, 1555. 

He repeated at the stake :-— 

‘*Show some token upon me for good that 
they which hate me may see it and be ashamed 3; 
because Thou, Lord, hast helped me and com- 
forted me.” 





This monument was restored by public 
subscription, a.p. 1888. 
[ North] 
Other Dartford martyrs were :— 
Nicholas Hall, 1555. 
Margery Polley, 1555. 
[Then follows the text of Revelation vi. 9-11.) 


[Fast] This Martyrs’ Monument 
in the spirit of the recorded anointing 
of the Saviour 
with costly ointment 


is 
for a memorial of love 
to 
Jesus and His truth. 
{South] 
The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee. 





{Around base] 
* Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of His saints.” 


JOHN ROGERS, JOHN BRADFORD, Xc. 


Smithfield, London.—TI_ have already 


briefly referred to this memorial (see 10 §, 
ix. 2), and now add amore extended notice, 
It is placed in an arched recess of the externa] 
wall of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, ang 





was unveiled by the Earl of Shaftesbury 
on 11 March, 1870. Its erection was 
brought about through the exertions of a 
committee formed under the auspices of the 
Protestant Alliance, by whom it was re- 
stored in 1899. It is constructed of polished 
granite and bronze, in harmony with the 
architecture of the building. In the arch 
are the words ‘“‘ Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord,” and along the frieze ‘‘ The 
noble army of martyrs praise Thee.” Ona 
panel in the centre is the following inscrip- 


tion :— Near to this spot 


John Rogers 
John Bradford 
Archdeacon Philpot 
and other 
Servants of God 
suffered death by fire 
in the years 1555, 1556 and 1557. 

Below the memorial is an oblong stone 

bearing the following words :— 
Near this spot likewise 

a church is erected 

to the memory of 

the said martyrs. 
The design of the memorial was presented 
to the committee by Messrs. Habershon & 
Pite of Bloomsbury Square, and was exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Cox & Son at their Lam- 
beth works. 

The church mentioned in the above 
inscription stands in St. John’s Street Road, 
and was consecrated in June, 1871. In 
niches on the outside walls are seventeen 
statues and a number of medallions of Pro- 
testant martyrs, and five bas-reliefs of scenes 
of their martyrdom. Round the walls of 
the interior are recorded on scrolls the names, 
accusations, memorable words, and dates of 
death of sixty-six persons burnt at Smith- 
field, commencing with William Sautre 
(1400), and ending with Roger Holland, 
burnt 27 June, 1558. This church, known 
as the Smithfiel id Martyrs’ Memorial Church, 
was built at a cost of 8,0001. 


THOMAS SPENCER, &C. 


Beccles, Suffolk.—The Baptist Chapel is 
known as the Martyrs’ Memorial. On the 
front of the building, which was erected in 
1860, is a tablet inscribed as follows :-— 


““Near this spot Thomas Spencer, John Deny, 
and E dmund Poole were burned for the faith of 
Jesus, 21st May, 1556. 

““* When they rose from praier they all went 
joyfulle to the stake, and being bound thereto, 
and the fire burning around them, they praised 
God in such an audible voice that it was wonder- 
ful to all those which stood by and heard them’ 
(Foxe’s ‘ Actes and Monuments ’ ‘S 
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JOHN FOXE. 

It cannot be inappropriate to introduce 
under this heading a reference to the resting- 
place of John Foxe the martyrologist. He 
is buried in the Church of St. Giles, Cripple- 
gate, London, probably on the south side of 
the chancel. The plain tablet to his memory 
now, however, occupies a prominent position 
on the west wall of the north aisle. It is 
thus inscribed :— 

; Christo S.S. 

Johanni Foxo, Ecclesiz Anglican | Mart yrologo 
fidelissimo, antiqvi-|tatis historice indicatori 
sagaciss- | imo, Evangelice veritatis propvgna- | 
tori acerrimo, thavmatvrgo  admirabili, | qvi 
Martyres Marianos tanqvam | Phoenices ex cineri- 
bys redivivos | Preestitit, patri svo omni pietatis 
| officio imprimis colendo | Samvel Foxvs, illivs 
primogenitvs hoc | monvmentvm posvit non sine 
| lachrymis. 

Obiit die xvu1 mens: April. An° | Salvtis 1587, 
iam septvagenarivs. | 

Vita vite mortalis est spes | vite immortalis. 

Rev’ John Foxe, M.A., 
sometime Vicar of this parish, 
original Avthor of the History 
of the Christian Martyrs, 
buried in the Chancel of this Church. 

Beneath the tablet a brass plate has been 
placed containing a translation of the Latin 
inscription :— 

John * Foxe 

The most faithful Martyrologist of the Church 
of England, |the most sagacious investigator 
of Historical Antiquity, the most | valiant 
defender of the Evangelical Truth, a wondrous 
worker of Miracles, | who presented the Marian 
Martyrs, like Phoenixes, alive from their ashes. 
Chiefly to fulfil every duty of filial affection, 
Samuel Foxe, his eldest son, erected this monu- 
ment, not without tears. | He died the 18t* April, 
A.D. 1587, a septuagenarian. | The life of mortal 
life is the hope of immortal life. 


JOHN T. Paar. 


(To be continued.) 





“ CURMUDGEON.”’—The story of Johnson’s 
“unknown correspondent”? and Dr. Ash’s 
disastrous appropriation of the ceur méchant 
theory is pretty well known. The guess 
may, however, be right after all. The word 
is not found till the sixteenth century, but 
in ‘The Ramsey Cartulary ’ ( vol. iii. p. 262) 
[ find Boselin Curmegen as the name of a 
tenant in the fourteenth century. His 
first name, a diminutive of the Old German 
Boso, “ bad,” suggests that he was a dis- 
agreeable person; and Curmegen is, for a 
medieval register, quite a good shot at 
Cuer-mescheant (ceeur méchant). Names in 
Ceur- are common both in Old French and 
Middle English. ERNEST WEEKLEY. 

University College, Nottingham. 





‘““CHILDREN TO BED AND THE GOOSE TO 
“e ; Sapyse 
THE FfIRE.’’—As to this proverb W. Carew 
Hazlitt, in his ‘ English Proverbs,’ second 
edition, 1882, p. 108, quotes from Ray’s 
‘Collection of Proverbs,’ 1737 :— 

* IT cannot conceive what might be the occasion, 
nor what is the meaning of this saying. I take 
it to be senseless and nugatory.” 

In his 1907 edition, p. 116, Hazlitt quotes an 
observation supplied to him by Mr. Raymond 
H. Vose :— 

“I take it to mean that when the children are 
in bed, and the work done, the adults of the 
household are junketing.”’ 

The proverb is curiously applied by Sir 
Winston Churchill in his * Divi Britannici, 
1675, p. 278, to Richard III.’s det«rmination 
to have the Princes murdered :— 

‘** And now being King, who would not but have 
him so: It was high time (as the Vulgar Proverb 
hath it) to put the Children to bed, and lay the 
Goose to the fire: For after having seen them 
thus undrest and strip’d naked, there remains no 
more but to draw the Curtains, and leave them 
to their rest, like Lambs in the Lions Den, who 
could not sleep at all, till he was ascertain’d 
they had slept their last. For which black pur- 
pose he call’d a bloody Villain out of his Bed to 
smother them in theirs.” 

RoBERT PIERPOIN®. 


“Cock”: ‘‘ Cocxpoat.’’—In an account 
of 1420, enrolled on the ‘ Foreign Account 
Roll’ of 3 Henry VI., are the following, 
which seem a useful addition to the ‘O.E.D’*: 

‘** De j. paruo batello vocato Cok. ij: Scoupes: 
j. Rolle teldes j. par de Garnettes vj. tribulis 
(mem. F’/, dorso). 

‘*Vna cum batello 

“In....j. parua 
Remis pro eodem Coke 


et Cokbote ”’ (ibid.). 
batella vocata Coke. x. 
” (mem. K/, dorso). 


Q. V. 


LEATHER AND ALGEBRA: WILLIAM GIF- 
FrorRD.—In his autobiography Gifford records 
a very pathetic incident of his apprentice 
days. His sole intellectual possession wes 
a book on algebra, which he furtively 
studied during sunary shoe-making opera- 
tions. 

“I had not a farthing on earth, nor a friend to 
give me one; pen, ink, and paper were completely 
out of my reach. ‘There was one resource ; but the 
utmost caution and secrecy were necessary. I beat 
out pieces of leather as smooth as possible and 
wrought my problems on them with a blunted 
awl; for the rest, my memory was ,tenacious, and 
I could multiply and divide by it toa great extent. 
I wonder whether any hard-pressed student 
could do as much with modern * bends. 

M. L. R. BrEsLaAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 





* Also for Garnet, sb4. 
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QOurries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GAY: REQUEST FOR LETTERS.—Being 
engaged in collecting material for a_bio- 
graphy of John Gay, the author of ‘The 
Beggar's Opera,’ I venture to beg the 
hospitality of your columns to ask any of 
your readers who may possess letters written 
to or by the poet to be so kind as to com- 
municate with me. Lewis MELVILLE. 

3, Douglas Mansions, West End Lane, N.W. 


FLoatTinc IRONCLAD BATTERIES.—In the 
autumn of 1855 three French batteries, the 
Dévastation, Lave, and Tonnante, and two 
English ones, the Meteor and the Glatton, 
went out to the Crimea. The French 
batteries bombarded Kinburn in October, 
but the English did not get out in time. I 
want to find an engraving of one of these 
batteries. Harry B. PoLanpn. 

Inner Temple. 


‘HERALDRY PotE.”’—In describing the 
torments of John the Baptist, the author of 
the Scottish legend* tells of the interposition 
of Sanctulus with the ery :— 

“(J}hon, hald his hand [pat] wald me sla ! 

& fra he had sad sua, 

his harme,t bat strekit [wes] of hicht 

to strik, he ne mocht for al his mycht 

bryng done, bot [it] stud strekit Pare 

a hyldry steng as it ware. 
The forms hyldyr, hyllor, &c., of elder (Sam- 
bucns nigra), given in the ‘O.E.D.,’ clearly 
point to the arm of the executioner becoming 
like a brittle branch of elder. But one would 
like to know what the editor meant by his 
note (iii. 385) :— 

““Hyldry steng = heraldry pole or pike.” 

Is such an article known from other sources ? 
How was it used, and how did a human arm 
resemble such an implement ? Ve 


%» 


«*SACRAMENTUM.’—Has recent investiga- 
tion given us the terms of the formula by 
which the Roman soldier ‘devoted his 
person, his family, and his goods to Jupiter, in 
case he should fail in keeping his oath’? } 


. 





* ‘Legends of the Saints’ (Scottish Text 
Society), ii. (1896) 247, line 850. 
+ Sc., the executioner’s arm, 

E. Cuq, in Daremberg’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 

Antiquités Grecques et ‘Romaines,’ jy. 951 (1908), 


Corpus CuHRistr IN EncGianp: Post. 
REFORMATION.—May I ask for assistance in 
collecting facts about traces of the keeping 
of the Festival of Corpus Christi in Englard, 
after the incoming of the Reformation pericd, 
until now or recent times? Is there any 
monograph, or dictionary, in which the 
record of such items is preserved end 
particulars gathered together ? 

I am aware of what Hampden, in his 
“Kalendarium Medii Aivi,’ tells about the 
Skinners’ Company, and there are the two 
Colleges dedicated in honour of the Blessed 
Sacrament ; but I think that here and there, 
up and down the country, relics of the 
observance must still remain, however little 
understood by those concerned with them, 
on the Thursday after Trinity Sunday, or 
the Sunday following, and it is of such that 
I am anxious to learn. Have the Law 
Courts any usages connected with the day ? 
What is the exact title of the Kalendar, 
annually issued with the (mprimatur of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury down to 18382, 
which contained the feast ? 

(Rev.) J. FRanK BUXTON. 

At St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Oxford. 


AUTHORS OF QuUCTATIONS WANTED.—Could 
any reader identify the following lines? 
They are from a Garland printed by Patrick 
Neill in Belfast in 1700 :— 

....did bear her to the ground, 
The bells did ring in solemn sort 
And made a doleful sound. 
17. In earth they laid her then, 
For hungry Worms a Prey: 
So shall the fairest face alive 
At length be brought to clay. 
Epriror ‘ Irish Book LOvER.’ 


Sweet eyes of starry tenderness 

Thro’ which the soul of some 

Immortal sorrow looks. 
This was given as a title to a picture by 
J. M. Jopling in 1871. He evidently did 
not reproduce the poet’s verse-form ec- 
curately. E. Rimpavtt DIBDIN. 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. 


Whence come the lines :— 
It’s all very well to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ? 
KKATHLEEN WARD. 
Beechwood, Killiney, co. Dublin. 


[The first line should begin ‘Perhaps it was 
right.’ They are from Act I. se. i. of J. P. 
Kemble’s ‘The Panel,’ 1788, but had appeared 
anonymously in ‘The Annual Register’ for 1783, 
Appendix, p. 201. See note in ‘Cassell’s Book of 


Quotations,’ ed. 1912, p. 184.] 
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SHERIDAN KNOWLES A GRADUATE OF 
ABERDEEN.—In the ‘Life’ of the drama- 
tist James Sheridan Knowles by his son 
Richard Brinsley Knowles (of which only 
twenty-five copies were privately printed 
in 1872), I find the following statements :— 

“*Some time in 1806, J. S. Knowles gave up his 
commission in the Tower Hamlets, and began to 
study medicine under the celebrated Dr. Robert 
Willan, one of the brightest lights of his profession. 
Dr. Willan had realized a considerable fortune 
by his profession ; he had but one son, intended 
for the Church, and looking forward to the time 
not far distant when he must retire, he conceived 
the generous idea of bestowing the reversion of 
his practice upon some young man of talent. 
His choice fell upon J. S. Knowles. Dr. Willan 
prescribed his course of study, read with him, 
and took him about with him to visit his patients. 
He did more than this. He was one of the earliest, 
as he was one of the most powerful, supporters of 
vaccination. He was, of course, a friend of 
Jenner’s, and, as the Jennerian Society about 
this time contemplated the appointment of a 
resident vaccinator at their house in Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, the appointment. at Dr. 
Willan’s request, was given to J. S. Knowles. 
Dr. Willan also obtained for him the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine from Aberdeen, a nominal 
honour which, however, was necessary for the 
post....His efforts as actor and author met with 
such success that the hope of his justifying the 
honour Aberdeen had bestowed on him was daily 
dwindling.”’ 

IT should be glad to know what authority 
exists for the Aberdeen degree. I can 
discover no trace of it in the records of 
King’s College or Marischal College. But 
these records were not well kept at the date 
mentioned, and D:. Willan is found recom- 
mending candidates for medical degrees in 
both colleges (‘ Off. and Grad.,’ pp. 136, 
137; ‘ Fasti Acad. Mariscall,’ ii. 144). 

P. J. ANDFRSON. 

University Library, Aberdeen. 


JOSEPH COPLEY.— 


The | Case of the Jewes stated: | Or | The Jewes 
Synagogue Opened. | With | Their preparations in 
the morn- | ing before they go thither, and | their 
doings at night when they | come home:| Their 
practises in their Synagogues | And some select 
actings of theirs | in England, upon Record. | 

London, | Printed by Robert Ibbitson, 1656. | 
4to. 11. + 6 pp. 

The | Case | OF | The Jews is Altered, | And | 
Their Synagogue Shut | Toall Evil-Walkers. | Or, | 
A Vindication ' Of The | Jewes | From the false. 
Imputations laid upon | them in a scurrilous Pam- 
phlet, | Intituled, | The Case of the Jews Stated, 

Or, | The Jews Synagogue Opened. | By Joseph 
Copley, Gent. | 

London, printed for the Author, 1656. | 4to, 
11.+6 pp. 

Who was Joseph Coplev ? I should be 
particularly grateful for any information 
about him. In referring to the anonymous 


cu hor of ‘ The Case of the Jewes stated,’ he 
writes :— 

‘““There came lately to my view, a Libel which 
did pennance in a sheet, (as I am informed its 
Author did once, doubtless for some of his good 
qualities, upon the pillory) intituled, The Case of 
the Jews stated, or their Synagogues opened. A 
man would admire to finde so much venome in the 
kody of so little a Spider; but what can be more 
poisonous than the blood of a red haired man.” 

Was William Prynne a red-haired man ? 
T am inclined to think he was the anony- 
mous writer. These pamohlets are not in the 
British Museum, and I have just added them 
to my collection. IskKAEL SOLOMONS. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.—I 
should be glad to obtain further information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Robert Salusbury, B.A., of Ch. Ch., Oxon, 
1661. (2) James Sandys, son of Henry 
Sandys of London, who was admitted to 
Trin. Coll., Camb , in 1703, but never matricu- 
lated. (3) Richard Sandys, scholar of Trin. 
Coll., Camb, 1634. (4) William Sanders, 
elected to Ch. Ch., Oxon, 1574. (5) William 
Savage, scholar of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1705. 
(6) Paul Ellers Scott, son of John Scott of 
Dublin, who matric: lated at Oxford from 
Ch. Ch., 28 May, 1755. (7) Nicholas Sharp, 
B.A., of Ch. Ch., Oxon, 1567/8. (8) Samuel 
Shenton, Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., 1715. 
(9) Samuel Shenton, son of the Rev. Samuel 
Shenton of Wallingford, Berks, who matricu- 
lated at Oxford from Trin. Coll., 16 April, 
1736. (10) Giles Shepherd, who was elected 
to Trin. Coll., Camb.. 1564, but was never 
admitted. G. F. R. B. 


Spon : Seoon.—TI should be very grateful 
for any general information regarding :— 

(1) Spoonley Wood near Winchcombe, 
in which is the Roman villa. 

(2) Spoonbed Hill, with its entrenchments, 
four miles north of Stroud. 

(3) Spon, the place, to 
Coventry. 

(4) Spon Lane, four miles north-west of 
Birmingham. 

How far back does the use of the name 
date ? what does it mean ? and why does 
it occur so frequently in those particular 
neighbourhoods, and in Derbyshire ? 

B. C. SPOONER. 

[Mr. St Clair Baddeley in ‘ Place-Names of 
Gloucestershire’ has notes on ‘ Sponnegrene, 
‘ Sponnerede,’ ‘ Spoonbed,’ and ‘ Spoonley.’ Under 
the second he explains the first element in these 
names as from the A.-S. spén=a chip. This word 
meant next a splinter, then a thin slice of wood 
then a spoon. | 


the west of 
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JOHN STUART, EDINBURGH: ‘Two EIGH- 
TEENTH - CENTURY PAMPHLETS. —A corre- 
spondent in Edinburgh kindly sends me a 
quaint pamphlet of twenty-nine pages, 
entitled :— 

Information 


or 
Mr. John Stuart, Son to 
Mr. Francis Stuart of Camilla, 
Against 
Mris. Sybilla Barbour. 

It consists of a report, dated 2 Dec., 
1732, relating to a certain judicial inquiry, 
and is signed ‘‘ Ro. Durdas,” this being, 
presumably, an official acting for their 
Lordships, the ** Commissars of Edinburgh.” 

Appended to the pamphlet is another of 
thirty-six pages, dated 6 Feb., 1744, en- 
titled :— 

Memorial 
B 


Sir James Steuart Se Baronet, 
in Support of his Complaint against 
the Lord Arnistoun. 

In the first-named pamphlet the ‘“ de- 
fender,” John Stuart, is mentioned as 
‘Commissary’? and as ‘ Writer to the 
Signet.”” Reference is made also to Sybilla 
Barbour’s brother, Daniel Barbour. 

Can, any reader, familiar with Scottish 
records, suggest what was the source, or 
original form, of the two pamphlets ? Were 
they probably part of a bound volume of 
judicial proceedings ? E. BEAUCHAMP. 

Chicago. 


Mexican FAmiry.—Can any one help to 
identify the following coat of arms? Vert, 
on a mount an animal regardant argent ; 
in chief a bird flying between five quatrefoils 
slipped of the second; a bordure gules, 
charged with thirty coronets or. 

All I know about it is that it is Mexican, 
and, as I understand, belonged to some 
prominent family. R. F. 

Queensland. 





Rev. GEORGE NicHotson.—Within the 
thirty years 1787-1817, nearly fifty volumes 
or pamphlets upon theological subjects by 
this clergyman were published, bearing 
imprints, respectively, of London, Leeds, 
Stockport, Manchester, Macclesfield, or 
Liverpool. In 1814 appeared in Liverpool 
what is described to me as ‘ Memoirs of 
the Author: with Eighteen Extracts from 
his Unpublished MSS., &c.,’ but I have 
hitherto failed to procure a copy through 
any of the ordinary channels. Can any 
reader of these lines help me to the handling 
of the book, by purchase or loan? Failing 
that help, I should be glad to be furnished 


| with the name and address of the owner of 
|a copy, and, indeed, with any information 
| concerning the said Rev. George Nicholson. 

CHARLES HIGHAM. 
169, Grove Lane, S.E. 


Mrs. ButketEy.—I wish to know the 
Christian name of this once celebrated 
actress, and the exact date of her death, and 
to discover an authentic portrait of her. 
She was a Miss Wilford, the niece of the 
famous John Rich, and, according to ‘The 
Thespian Dictionary,’ ‘“‘a pupil of Mr. 
Poecier, sen., who was a favourite dancer 
at the Opera-House in Paris.” She made 
her first appearance on the stage as a dancer 
at Covent Garden Theatre on 11 April, 1759, 
and appeared as an actress for the first time 
as Miranda in Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘ Busy [Body,” 
at the same theatre, on 23 April, 1765 
(Genest’s ‘ English Stage,’ v. 75). 1 uring the 
summer of 1766 she married a violinist in 
the Covent Garden band named Bulkeley 
(‘Theatrical Biography’ [1772], ii. 15; ct. 
Genest’s ‘ English Stage,’ v. 135, 184’. Owing 
to her immoralities she fell out of favour 
with the public, and on 20 Nov., 1779, while 
playing Portia, she was received with hisses. 
Advancing to the footlights, she told the 
audience “‘ that as an actress she had always 
done her best to oblige the public, and as to 
her private character she begged to be ex- 
cused ”’ (Genest’s ‘ English Stage,’ vi. 142-3). 
On 21 Sept., 1782, she made her first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane, and from 1785 to 1788 
acted at the Haymarket. In the summer of 
1788 she married Capt. Eben Barresford, ‘in 
the Fast Country Trade” (Gents. Mag. 
[1788], part ii. 657). She does not appear to 
have acted in London after the season of 
1789, but performed in Edinburgh in 1790 
and 1791 (* Annals of the Edinburgh Stage,’ 
by J. C. Dibdin, 209, 212). ‘The Thespian 
Dictionary ’ says that she died at Dumfries 
in Scotland, ‘“‘ a sacrifice to dissipation,” in 
1792. See also ‘ Hist. of the Scottish Stage,’ 
by J. Jackson, pp. 118-20; ‘ Secret History 
of the Green-Room,’ i. 170; ii. 805-7; 
‘Memoirs of William Hickey,’ 319. 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 


Miss Nossirer.—Where can I find an 
account of Miss Nossiter, who is said to have 
played Juliet to Spranger Barry’s Romeo at 
Covent Garden in 1750? There is a brief 
notice of her in Dr. Doran’s ‘ Annals of the 
English Stage,’ but it gives few particulars. 
She is said to have left a fortune to Barry in 
her will. Is there any corroboration of this 
statement ? When did she die ? 

HorRAcE BLEACKLEY. 
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Baron ADAM FRIEDEL.—I should be very | 


glad of some information concerning the life 
and character of the above. I have some 
of his letters from the East in the years 
1853-5. am aware that he travelled 
extensively in England and Scotland. He 
was an artist, and I have some specimens 
of his work in my possession. He published 
some coloured engravings of Turkish 
characters. 1 believe he contributed to The 
London Illustrated News, but whether letters 
or sketches I cannot say. He was a Dane, 
and an officer in the Danish army, and is 
reported to have been killed in _ battle. 
Afterwards his estates were confiscated. 
Whether this occurred at the time of the 
annexation of Schleswig-Holstein or not, I 
cannot say, as he suddenly disappeared, and 
nothing was heard of him. A few letters 
were received from him, written on the 
battle-field, but the letters have been lost, 
and owing to the death of his daughter (to 
whom the letters were written) a few years 
ago, I am unable to obtain any clue to his 
decease. 

His daughter was Miss Sarah Friedel, for 
some years organist at Trent Park(?) Church, 
Cock Fosters, near Southgate, London. 

Replies may be sent to me direct. 

OLIVER GRAHAM. 

42, Stanley Road, Church Street, Edmonton. 


Bireir Rooke, NintH ABBESS OF SyONn, 
ELECTED DeEc., 1576, DIED 6 JAN., 1593/4. — 
In ‘ Sir Thomas Coningsby’s Journal of the 
Siege of Rouen,’ edited for the first volume of 
‘The Camden Miscellany’ by John Gough 
Nichols, at pp. 53, 54, Sir Thomas writes 
under the date I Dec., 1591 :— 

“This afternoone, to drive awaie idlenes, I wente 
to a monasterie of nonnes, about a league and 
a halfe from our quarter, where we so behaved 
our selves that we receyved very kynd 
wellcomes, and a banckett of xxti® severall dyshes 
of preserved fruits. The abbesse was of the 
house of Baskeville, a verie goodly gentlewoman, 
and wore her habyt very neate and properlye ; she 
is &@ woman exceeding well-spoken, and of good 
behavior, but of yeeres meeter for God then for 
the world. But there was 2 or 3 younger noons, 
and all gentlewomen of good house, whom I know, 
if you had sene, you would have pyttyed their loss 
of tyme ; and so, having spente 2 or 3 howres there, 
retorned home to our strawe bed.” 

The editor has no note on this passage , 
but it is now known that the only English 
religious community in the neighbourhood 
of Rouen at this time was the Bridgettine 
Abbey of Syon, the only English religious 
house which has maintained unbroken 
continuity from pre-Reformation days to 
the present hour. 


Among Sir Thomas Coningsby’s com- 
panions in arms was Sir Thomas Baskerville, 
knighted in 1588, who had been one of the 
| four colonels of the army sent to assist the 
| King of Navarre, under Peregrine, Lord 
| Willoughby, in 1589; and doubtless it was 
| from Sir Thomas Baskerville that Sir Thomas 
| Coningsby learnt that the Lady Abbess 

belonged to his house. The Lady Abbess 
at the time was Birgit Rooke. Unfor- 
tunately, the Register of the community is 
lost, and no record of her family and place 
of birth, &c., survives. All that is known is 
that her father was one John Rooke. The 
late Dom Adam Hamilton, O.S.B., thought 
that probably he was one of the Rookes of 
Stanton St. John, Oxfordshire. Mr. Gillow, 
however, thinks that the Abbess may have 
belonged to the Rookes of Havering in 
Essex. If her mother was a Herefordshire 
Baskerville, her father is more likely to have 
been an Oxfordshire than an Essex man. 

I should be very grateful for any record 
of a marriage of a Baskerville to a John 
Rooke sufficiently early for a daughter of 
the marriage to be an elderly woman in 1591. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


GreorGE Orrtey. — On the fly-leaf of 
‘“‘ Virgidemiarum : Satires in Six Books, by 
Joseph Hall, of Emanuel College, afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter and of Norwich, Oxford, 
1752,” is a well written autograph, “Geo. 
Offley, Covent Garden.’ I do not find the 
latter name in any dramatica, and should be 
glad of information. W. B. H. 


‘THE CHIMNEY -SWEEP’s CHorRUs.’—Can 
any of your readers refer me to the original 
song thus entitled ? The refrain of it ran :— 
With a ruttock, a cluttock, a wallet, a satchel, 
O rare May Day. 

Years ago, when a boy at school, I was 
familiar with it as a glee, and I am curious 
to meet with the full words and music, so 
reminiscent of the ‘“‘ good old days ’”’ when 
our London streets were visited by “‘ Jacks- 
in-the-Green.”’ 

R. T. THomson. 

Kent House, Church End, Finchley, N. 


CoURAGE, THE BREWER.—Where did 
Courage come from ? In the article in The 
| Aberdeen Book-Lover, May, 1915, William 
Walker, author of ‘The Bards of Bon 
Accord’ ?] describes Archibald Courage, an 
Aberdeen second-hand bookseller (1804— 
1871), as being ‘‘ related to the head ” of the 
London brewers, Courage & Co., and as being 
| the “ last descendant of a family of Huguenot 
| refugees” who came to this country in 1685, 
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and settled in the parish of Belhelvie, 
Aberdeenshire. Where can I find a life of 
Courage the brewer? Did he leave issue ? 
J. M. Buiiocs#. 
123, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Firtp or Friup or Yorxsnirr.—! am 
trying to trace the connexions and history 
of the above families, and should greatly 
appreciate any reference furnished by 
‘N. & Q.’ readers. I have the ‘D.N.B.’ 
before me, and the following scant informa- 
tion :—Theophilus Field was at one time 
Bishop of Llandaff (I believe in the sixteenth 
century). Another Field (Christian name 
uncertain) migrated to Bristol, a parish in 
Virginia. Heraldry: a mailed arm and 
hand emerging from a cloud bearing a hollow 
sphere. Frep. EL. Bout. 

131, Anerley Road, Anerley. 


THE SEVEN Seas.—Can any reader tell 
me the names of the ‘“‘ Seven Seas” of 
Mr. Rudyard LKipling’s book? I have 
searched many works of reference, but 
hitherto without success. 

JOHN PATCHING. 





Ueplies. 


DE GORGES. 
(9 S. xii. 21, 41, 154, 251.) 


Taz history of those members of the De 
Gorges family who were resident in the Isle 
of Wight from circa 1241, down to the 
failure of the male line a century later, needs 
to be retold to make it accord with the facts 
revealed by late research work. The pedi- 
grees in the several Peerages need to be 
revised also, since the genealogies given in 
— are not now in accordance with known 
acts. 


Ralph (1) de Gorges, son of Ivo de Gorges 
of Tamworth, co. Warwick, married—before 
1241—Elena, sole daughter and heiress of 
Ivo de Morville, Lord of Bradpole in Dorset 
and Knighton, Isle of Wight. He thus 
acquired very large possessions, including 
those of the family of Wraxall, of Wraxall in 
Somerset, the heiress of whom had been 
married to Eudo de Morville, grandfather 
of Ivo. William, the ancestor of the 


island branch of the De Morvilles, obtained 
ossession of Knighton manor, held as three 
nights’ fees of the honour of Carisbrooke, 
before 1150, conjecturally by grant, though 


! 





no documentary proof of this can be cited. 
From two entries in the Patent Rolls 
(1232-47, pp. 243, 323), it nay be surmised 
that both parties were under age at the time 
of their marriage. — 

Ralph ‘‘ was a knight and great warrior,”’ 
taking an active part in the French wars, 
and going with the King to Gascony in 1253. 
He was engaged three years later in the 
Welsh wars, and was in attendance on the 
King when he was “ cooped up ”’ in the city 
of Bristol by the disaffected citizens in the 
vear 1263. Soon afterwards he was ap- 
pointed governor of the castles of Shirebourne 
and Exeter. In 54 Henry III., Dugdale 
(‘ Baronage of England,’ tomes ii.-iii., p. 55, 
art. ‘Gorges’) says :—‘ Ralph was signed 
with the Cross in order for his journey to the 
Holy Land, where he attended and shared 
with Prince Edward the glories of that ex- 
pedition.”” Soon after his return from the 
Crusade, he died, leaving his wife an executor 
of his will (Fine Rolls, 56 Hen. III.). He 
left issue two sons, Ralph and John. A 
reference to the latter is made in the Patent 
Rolls (1281-92, p. 422) :— 

“1291, Feb. 5. Grant to John, son of Elena 
de Gorges, for the services of the said Elena to 
the King and late Queen in the custody of their 
children, of a suitable marriage when one falls 
in. 


Ralph (2) de Gorges equalled his father 
in military distinction, taking a prominent 
part in the wars of Edward I. There is a 
notice to the Treasurer and Barons of the 
Exchequer entered on the Close Rolls 
(1279-88, p. 260), 

‘that the King has pardoned Ralph de Gorges 
for his good services 24/., in which he is indebted 
to the Exchequer for the debts of his father when 
he was sheriff of Dorset.” 

He attained the distinction of knighthood by 
1285 (‘ Feudal Aids,’ ii. 34, Dorset). The 
death of Lady Elena, his mother, took place 
early in February, 20 Edward I. (1292), Sir 
Ralph being 36 years of age when he suc- 
ceeded to all her extensive estates in the 
counties of Dorset, Devon, and Somerset. 
On his doing homage in the following month 
the King orders seisin be given. He was 
in Scotland, on the King’s service, from June 
until Christmas, and was Marshal of the 
King’s army in Gascony, 21 Edward I. 
Dugdale (tome ii. p. 55) writes :— 

‘He went again to those parts 22 Edward I., 
where he obtained such favour from the King, 
that in case he should depart this life before his 
return, his executors should receive the profits 
of all his lands, from the time of his death until 
the end of three years, for the performance of 
his will.” 
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The particulars of the grant are found on 
the Patent Rolls (1292-1301, m. 14), dated 
at Portsmouth, 15 July, 1294. Dugdale 
goes on to say :— 

* But in that year Charles, brother of the King 
of France, invading Gascoigne with a great power, 
laid siege to Risune, whereof John de Bretania 
was governor, who forsaking his charge exposed 
those in the garrison to the mercy of the enemy, 
amongst which this Ralph, being one, was carried 
prisoner to Paris.” 

Sir Ralph died during his captivity 
abroad. The writ to the escheator is dated 
Portsmouth, 23 May, 1297, ordering him to 
seize into the King’s hands the lands of 
Ralph de Gorges. The text is entered on 
the Fine Rolls (25 Edw. I. m. 13), as 
follows :— 

‘* De terris capiendis in manum Regis. Quia 
Radulphus de Gorges qui de Rege tenuit in capite 
diem suum clausit extremum, ut Rex accepit, 
mindatum est Malculino de Harlee, esch....quod 
omnes terras et tenementa de quibus idem 
Radulphus fuit seisitus....Teste Rege, apud 
Portesmuth xxiii, die Maii. ‘ Vacat.’” 

It may be inferred from the closing word 
“vacat”’? that the customary writ was 
issued in ignorance of the grant made to Sir 
Ralph in 1294, and was quashed later when 
it was found that the King, in consequence 
thereof, had no interest in Ralph’s lands 
and the escheator had no right to seize them. 
Since Sir Ralph died in France, it follows 
that he had been dead some little time before 
24 May. 

Evidence of Sir Ralph having married is 
supplied in the assignment of dower, entered 
on the Close Rolls (1296-1302, p. 114) :— 

“1297, June 27. These lands [in Essex] are 
assigned to Maud, late the wife of Ralph de 
Gorges, as her dower for a third part of the lands 
that belonged to Ralph, by the assent of Robert 
son of Payn and the other executors of the will 
of Ralph of the one part, and John Lovel on the 
other, in place of Maud: the manor of Bradepol 

....the manor of Ludeton....with the adyowson 
of the church, and also for [her] action to demand 
her dower against all persons enfeoffed by Ralph 
of any tenements. Memorandum that this 
assignment was made at Westminster, on June 27, 
by the assent of the said executors and of John 
Lovel, Maud’s attorney.” 

The foregoing deed is of exceptional 
importance, for it shows that in the year 
1297 a Ralph de Gorges had died, leaving 
a widow, Maud, surviving, dower being 
assigned her from the Gorges estates. This 
Ralph must be “the Marshal,” Lord of 
Knighton and other estates on the main- 
land ; father of, not identical with, Ralph, 
‘* Baron Gorges,’’ who died 1325. Dugdale 
and other writers following him have con- 
fused two different personalities. Collinson 





(‘ History of Soms.,’ art. ‘ Wraxall,’ p. 156) 
writes: ‘“‘ Ralph de Gorges, son and heir 
by Elena his wife, was a Knight, and 21 
Edward I. was Marshal of the King’s army 
in Gascony,” &c., and goes on to say: 
“2 Edward II., he was summoned to 
Parliament among the Barons, and died 
leaving issue by his wife Eleanor,” &c. 
G. E.C.’s ‘Complete Peerage’ (iv. 54), art. 
‘ Gorges,’ savs :— 

“Ralph de Gorges, s. and h. of Ralph, Gov. of 
the castles of Shirburn and Exeter, and sometime 
Sheriff of Devon, by Eleanor, dr. and heir of John 
Moreville, suce. his father 1272......was summoned 


to Parl. as a Baron [Lorp GorcEs] by writ. He 
married Eleanor,”’ &c. 
The recently issued volume (v.) of the 


‘Victoria County Hist. of Hampshire’ 
(art. ‘ Knighton,’ p. 182) says :— 

‘John, or Ivo de Morville, died in 1256, leaving 
a daughter and heir married to Ralph de Gorges 
....She died in 1291-2, leaving a son Ralph 
(afterwards Sir Ralph), who married Eleanor, 
and had issue one son Ralph, who died without 
dia J. L. Warrexneap, M.D. 

Ventnor. 

(To be continued.) 





HANGLETON: PRSVRY, &C.=PERSE- 
VERE YE, &c. (11 S. xi. 318). — Mr. 
WAINEWRIGHT, in his note on Hangleton, 
asks whether a distich, which is a “ curious 
exercise on the letter E” is to be found 
elsewhere. He adds that nothing is now 
legible on the board mentioned. Presum- 
ably the distich was given, as a legend, in 
The Times of the date mentioned. 

The following is taken from The Wonderful 
Magazine (1793-5), vol. iv. p. 279, under 
« Events of the present times. Containing all 
that’s Strange and Whimsical in the Papers 
of the present Date ” :— 

“By adding a vowel to the follow [sic] letters, 
they will make two lines in verse : 

PRSVRYPRFCTMN, 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN. 
They were written over the ten commandments 
in a Welch church, and remained a whole century 
before the true sense was found.” 

The interpretation is, of course, 

Persevere ye perfect men, 
Ever keep these precepts ten. 

If The Wonderful Magazine is to be 
believed in this case, which I do not assert, 
this ‘curious exercise on the letter E”’ is 
some 220 years old at the least. Possibly 
it is much older. One would like to know 
of its present existence somewhere. 

RosBerT PIERPOINT. 
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CROMWELL’s [RonsiIDEs (11 8S. xi. 181, 

257, 304, 342, 383, 404, 419). — Lieut. -Col. 
W. G. Ross’s book (see p. 344) is in the 
Bodleian (2 2856. e. 54). It was printed and 
published in 1889 by W. & J. Mackay & Co., 
Chatham—Hamilton, Adams & Co. being 
the London publishers. Mr. J. B. WILLIAMS 
will there find that ‘‘ A more exact Relation 
of the great Victory obtained by the Parlia- 
ments Forces in Naisby Field. Printed for 
John Wright”? (Thomasson E. 288 [28]) 
described the alarm of the Royalists before 
the action, 
‘“the news being brought to them (as a Country- 
man told the General next day) that Ironsides 
was comming to joyne with the Parliament’s 
Army.’ 

Thomasson’s date on the pamphlet is 
14 June, 1645. Q. V. 


May I throw out a suggestion that the 
nickname ‘ Brickwall’’ may have some 
allusion to Brickwall, the estate at Northiam, 
in Sussex, belonging to the Frewens? <Ac- 
cepted Frewen was chaplain to Charles I 
and a staunch royalist, and was made 
Archbishop of York in 1660. According to 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ however, though the Arch- 
bishop was born at Northiam, the estate 
was not purchased by the family till after his 
death in 1664. Bind: 

Cambridge. 


History OF ENGLAND WITH RIMMING 
VERSES (11 8S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 
517; v. 34; x. 267, 393; xi. 306).—I do 
not think that mention has yet been made 
of a doggerel aid to Clio quoted by Mr. 
W. F. Rawnsley in *‘ Highways and Byways 
in Lincolnshire,’ at p. 401 :— 

“The Romans did wonderfully, and when they 
had to leave England after 300 years of beneficent 
occupation, England lost its best friends, for not 
only was he [sic] a great road- and dyke- builde Ty 
but, as the child’s ‘ Very First History Book’ 
Says, 

Tf he just chose, there could be no man 
Nicer and kinder than a Roman.” 
This leaves me with an appetite for more. 
St. SwITHIN. 


THE CusTopy OF 1 CCLESIASTICAL 
ARCHIVES (11S. xi. 359).—I venture to suggest 
that Canon Bullock-Webster’s statement 
quoted by Mr. F. R. Gate, that diocesan 
documents are housed in a solicitor’s office, 
would, upon investigation, be found to be 
incorrect. The truth is that they are kept 
in the Bishop's and the Dean and Chapter’s 
muniment rooms. It is true that, for the 


purpose of reference, they are brought as 
required from the muniment room, and the 





searcher consults them in the office of the 
Registrar or Chapter Clerk. After being so 
used, the documents are taken back to their 
proper places of custody. The diocesan 
officials are solicitors in the ordinary nature 
of things. 

These diocesan documents have been 
wonderfully well preserved simply because 
access to them has only been possible 
through the proper channel. The transfer 
of their custody to any newly formed 
diocesan body, apart from all other con- 
siderations, would be an experiment: if it 
relaxed the hold of the official over the 
document, the present record of long years 
of safe custody would probably be broken. 

JOHN J. HAMMOND. 

Chapter Clerk’s Office, Salisbury. 


HEBREW MEDAL WITH ALLEGED PORTRAIT 
OF oUR LorD (11 8. iv. 447, 510).—At the 
first reference I addressed to ‘N. & Q.’ a 
query on this subject. I had quite forgotten 
a reply of my own sent thirty-five years ago, 
in which the eee is fully explained 
and exposed (6 S. i. 262). The medal had 
been referred to as genuine in connexion 
with ‘“ Jewish Physiognomy.” I may now 
refer to Madden’s ‘ Jewish Coinage,’ 1864, 
Appendix B., on ‘ Counterfeit Jewish Coins,’ 
p. 334, where all that is known about the 
bogus thing and others of the same kind 
may be seen, with many references to 
earlier authorities. My own attention was 
first directed to it when I was a small boy, 
in ‘The Amulet,’ London, 1828, p. 112, 
where I saw 

‘**A Brief Account of some ancient Coins and 
Medals, as illustrating the progress of Christianity. 
By the Rev. Robert Walsh, LL. D. late Chaplain 
to the Embassy at Constantinople.” 

Dr. Walsh gives an illustration, and de- 
scribes how in 1812 an example of the medal 
was found in co. Cork, encrusted with clay, 
by a woman while digging potatoes. Fac- 


‘| similes were taken, and attracted the atten- 


tion of the learned. Another was obtained 

from a Polish Jew at Rostoc in Germany. 

Dr. Walsh thought that the Aleph on the 

obverse indicated the first year after the 

Resurrection ! Jo. ee 
Durham. 


Lapy CuHapet (11 S. xi. 338).—Another 
curious use to which this title or dedication 
has been put obtains in the new Liverpool 
Cathedral, in which the present portion open 
for worship is styled the ‘‘ Lady Chapel,” 
although it has no possible reference to 
‘Our Lady,” being so called on account of 
the portraits of lady donors (of which the 
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late Mrs. Gladstone is one) in the beautiful 
west window. I have always considered 
it to be a misleading misnomer. But Miss 
Emily Lawless fell into a surprising mis- 
conception ot the term. 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


TERRACE IN PiccabDiLiy (11 S. xi. 361).— 
I notice in Lord Broughton’s ‘ Recollections 
of a Long Life,’ under 3 April, 1816 :— 

“Rode up to London and settled at Lord Byron’s, 
No. 13, Piccadilly Terrace. S.B. Davies and Leigh 
Hunt of Whe Examiner dined with us.” 

H. Austin Crow. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W. 


Byron occupied one of the houses which, 
together with the one adjoining, had formed 
the town residence of the notorious Duke of 
Queensberry, familiarly known as “ Old 
Q.” This mansion was situated between 
Park Lane and Hamilton Place, and after the 
death of its eccentric owner in 1810 was 
again divided into two houses. In one of 
these Byron was living in 1815, together 
with his wife and their housekeeper, Mrs. 
Mule, of whom Moore gave such an amusing 
account. Byron wrote :— 

‘*To-morrow we mean to metropolise, and you 

will address your next to Piccadilly. We have 
got the Duchess of Devon’s house, she being in 
France.” 
(This must not be confused with the present 
Devonshire House.) All Byron’s letters 
penned from this address are dated 13, 
Piccadilly Terrace. 

Old Q.’s house was numbered 138, so it 
seems that the Terrace existed under this 
appellation soon after the death of Old Q, 
and evidently comprised the houses between 
Park Lane and Hamilton Place. 

As an illustration of the nomenclature and 
loose system of numbering houses peculiar 
to this period, it may be noted that the 
house of M. Charles Dumergue, the friend 
of Sir Walter Scott, was situated at the 
corner of Piccadilly and Whitehorse Street, 
and in the poet’s time was numbered 
15, Piccadilly West. REGINALD Jacoss. 

6, Templars’ Avenue, Golders Green, N.W. 


Cryst (11 S. xi. 361).—This query was 
answered at 8 S. viii. 198, where it is said 
that the word is drawn from an old British 
word which not only signifies water, but 
also the quality or some circumstance 
connected with it, such as dull, sluggish, or 
stagnant. I have never heard of Narrow- 
clyst in Devonshire, but Hydon Clyst was the 
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original name of Clysthydon, and was derived 
from that of the ancient lords, the Hydons. 
In addition to Broadclyst and Honiton Clyst, 
there are in Devonshire St. Lawrence Clyst, 
once the property of the Valletorts; St, 
Mary Clyst, in the church of which Walter 
Ralegh (Sir Walter’s father) took refuge. 
from the Western rebels; Clyst St. George, 
held by the tender of an ivory bow, granted 
to Henry de Pomeroy by Henry II.; Clyst 
Fomison, otherwise Sowton; and Bishop’s 
Clyst in Farringdon, once the property of the 
Sackvilles. A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 

The -clyst place-names are so called from 
the River Clyst, which rises near Clyst 
Hidon, and falls into the Exe near Topsham. 


avi. 


ALLEN PuLEsSTON (11 S. xi. 400).—Gerard’ 
Puleston was seventh in descent from Madoc 
Puleston of Bercham (I can give full de- 
scription if wanted). He married, St. Dionis 
Backehurch, 1697, Mary, daughter of Ed. 
Dryden of Canons Ashby. His portrait is 
at Canons Ashby still. He had a son Allen 
Edward Puleston, baptized at Canons Ashby, 
7 Jan., 1721, and adaughter Maria Elizabeth 
Philippa, baptized 27 Nov., 1722. IL 
believe Allen Edward Puleston married 
Mary Drury. E. E. Cope. 

Finchampstead, Berks. 


Jew Kine (11 S. xi. 333).—In addition to 
the reference to John King in The Scourge 
for January, 1811, given by Mr. Horace 
BLEeACKLEY, there are others in the same 
magazine for July, 1813, p. 55; September, 
1815, pp. 218-23, ‘Characteristic Portrait of 
a Modern Apostate (Written By His Son)” ; 
December, 1815, pp. 411-19, ‘History of 
the Son of the Apostate Jew.’ The charges 
made by the son are of the most vile and 
atrocious character. 

I have recently purchased an octavo 
volume, 

‘‘ Authentic Memoirs, Memorandums, And Con- 
fessions. Taken From The Journal Of His Pre- 
datorial Majesty, The King of the Swindlers. *A 
man may as well be honest altogether, as serve the 
Devil by halves.’ Machiavel. London: Printed 
For The Editor; And Published By J. Parsons, 
21, Pater-Noster-Row.” viii+290 pp. (incorrectly 
numbered 300) ++ ‘errata) i 
P. iii is headed ‘ Dedication ’ :— 

“To the President, Vice President, and Members 
of the Society, instituted for the protection of trade 
against Swindlers and Sharpers.”’ 

The first confession is dated 7 June, 1780, 
and the last 8 Nov. (1781). Much use has 
been made of this book in The Scourge for 
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January, 1811. There is no copy of it in 
the B.M. Library. King sued the publisher 
for libel, and was awarded 50/. damages. 
Parsons published an account of the case :— 

“The Trial Of Mr. John Parsons, Bookseller, of 
Paternoster-Row, For A Libel Against John King, 
“f York-Place, Portman-Square, In A Publication 
Entitled Authentic Memoirs, &c. Taken From The 
Journal of the King of the Swindlers. Wherein 
The Speeches Of Both Counsel Are Fully Stated ; 
As Also The Evidence, And Lord Kenyon’s Charge 
‘to The Jury. London: Printed For J. Parsons 
No. 21, Paternoster-Row. 1799.” 8vo 211. +46 pp’ 

In the ‘ Authenic Memoirs’ King’s asso- 
ciation with ‘* Perdita’’ is referred to, and 
his threat to publish the salacious corre- 
spondence that passed between them unless 
she satisfied his demands. This he appa- 
rently did, for a quarto volume (2 Il.+ 43 pp.) 
appeared, entitled 

“Letters From Perdita To A Certain Israelite, 
And His Answers to them. London: Printed for 
J. Fielding, No. 23, Paternoster-Row; W. Kent, 
No. 116, High-Holborn; J. Stockdale, Piccadilly ; 
and J. Sewell, Cornhill. M.pcc.Lxxx1.” : 

Lady Lanesborough is described as a most 
abandoned and_ profligate woman, who 
already had two illegitimate children before 
living with King. He evidently divorced 
his first wife, Deborah Lara, at Leghorn, as 
she testifies in the case 

‘*Ganer v. Lady Lanesborough, Dec. 6, 1790: 
(Cases determined at Nisi Prius in the Court of 
King’s Bench...... By Thomas Peake),” p. 17, second 
edition, 1810. 
His son, in ‘Characteristic Portrait of a 
Modern Apostate,’ refers to a third marriage 
to a Scotechwoman, by whom King had three 


children; probably this was the Miss 
Mackay referred to in the ‘ Authentic 


Memoirs,’ but he was not married to her. 

King was no doubt an _ extraordinary 
character, and his calling of “‘moneylender,”’ 
or financial agent, as he would be dubbed 
in our days, caused an amount of enmity and 
vindictiveness out of all proportion to his 
‘ shortcomings and offences. 

Thomas Paine, author of the ‘ Rights of 
Man,’ in a letter to King, New Burling- 
ton Street, dated from Paris, 3 Jan., 1793, 
writes :— 

** Dear KING...... When [first knew you in Ailiffe 
street, an obscure part of the City, a child. without 
fortune or friends, I noticed you; because I thought 
I saw in you, young as you was, a bluntness of 
temper, a boldness of opinion, and an originality 
of thought that portend some future good. I was 


leased to discuss, with you, under our friend 
liver’s lime-tree, those political notions, which I[ 
have since given the world in my ‘ Rights of Man.” 
—Mr. King’s Speech at Egham, with Thomas 
Paine’s Letter to him on it,’ p. 8, third edition. 








In 1783 King addressed ‘Thoughts on the 
Difficulties and Distresses in which the Peace 
of 1783 has involved the People of England ’ 
to Charles James Fox, whom he charges 
with ‘‘ Profligacy, Extravagance and 
Avarice.”’ Interesting also are his ‘ Letters 
from France,’ in the months of August, 
September, October, and November, 1802. 

He was interested in theology, and pub- 
lished at his own expense 


“Dissertations on the Prophecies of the Old 

Testament by D. Levi....revised and amended, 
with a dedication and introduction by J. King, 
Esq. (of Fitzroy Square’. 1817.” 
He addressed a letter on decorum in the 
Synagogue to the authorities of the Bevis 
Marks Congregation, of which I have recently 
had a copy made from the communal 
archives. IsrRaAEL SOLOMONS. 


Mepicinat Mummies (11 S. ix. 67, 70, 
115, 157, 195,316; x. 176, 234, 476; xi. 35). 
—Allow me to add the following quotations 
to my reply at the last reference :— 

“* Momiai, Pers...... This name is applied in Persia 
and Central Asia to several forms of asphalte, 
mineral pitch, Jew's pitch, maltha......The Persian 
momiai is deemed a certain specific in fractured 
bones. It isa solid, hard, heavy, black, glistening 
mass, without any particular odour. In all eastern 
bazars may be found, under the name of Persian 
mumiai, a compound resembling the genuine in 
appearance. According to Dr. Seligman, Mum in 
Persia signifies wax ; Isi or Ayu is the name of the 
village in the vicinity of which the spring of water 
containing mumiai or mumiajin is found.” —Balfour, 
‘The Cyclopedia of India,’ 1885, vol. ii. p. 971. 

“Baghanwalla.* Sungit Momiai is the local 
name of coal in this district, and is used extensively 
by the hakims as a medicine, administered intern- 
ally along with milk in all bruises. wounds, or 
external injuries, and it is said with wonderful 
effect.’"—Andrew Fleming, ‘Trip to Paid Dadud 
Khan and the Salt Range,’ Journal of Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, vol. xviii. p. 674, 1849. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


NAPOLEON AND THE BELLEROPHON (11 S. 
xi, 339).—I am able to reply to some of MR. 
E. HavitaAND HILLMAN’S inquiries from a 
manuscript given me by my cousin, the 
late Harriet E. Lethbridge. 

‘My father, the late Commander Robert Leth- 
bridge, R.N., gave me the following interesting 
particulars of the arrival of Napoleon in Plymouth 
Sound on board H.M.S. Bellerophon :— 

“‘My father, then a lieutenant, was dining with 
Admiral King, the Commander-in-Chief, at 

* This is a town in the Salt Range in the Panjab, 
and has the principal seam of tertiary coal, accord- 
ing to Balfour, op. cit., vol. ii. p. 228. 

+ “Sung-i. Chin. A substance resembling tar, 
used in China in skin diseases.” —Jd., vol. iii. p. 771. 
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Admiralty House, Plymouth, where during dinner 
news was brought to the Admiral that the Bellero- 
phon, with Napoleon on board, had arrived in the 
Sound. The Admiral presently remarked that 
every one would be making excursions to the ship 
on the morrow to see the great man, ‘and I shall 
be happy to place one of the boats belonging to my 
ship at your disposal, Mr. Lethbridge.’ 

“Accordingly the next day my father took a 
party of friends in a boat of the flagship to see 
Napoleon. Amongst them was Mr. Charles East- 
lake (afterwards Sir Charles Eastlake), and my 
father, seeing Mr. Eastlake take out his sketch- 
book, brought the boat round to a good position ; 
and I have heard my father say that in ten minutes 
Mr. Eastlake made his sketch from which he 
eventually made his picture of ‘ Napoleon standing 
at the gangway of H.M.S. Bellerophon in Plymouth 
Sound.’ It sold for one thousand guineas. My 
father used to add that he felt assured that 
Napoleon with his eagle eye detected an artist 
making a sketch, for Napoleon stood as immovable 
as a rock.” 

JOHN PAKENHAM STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


‘Napoleon on board the Bellerophon,’ by 
the late W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., is one of 
the Chantrey Beq uest pictures in the Tate 
Gallery, and has been frequently reproduced. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Taz Frac or THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA 
(11 S. xi. 359).—'Fine Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, at one time known as the Knights 
of Rhodes and at another as the Knights of 
Malta, always bore as their arms and flag 
the plain white cross on red—Gules, a cross 
argent. The badge was the eight-pointed 
white cross ; it was usually worn on a black 
or red robe or cloak, or might be painted or 
engraved upon a steel breastplate, but there 
was no proper colour for it to be borne on, 
since badges, like crests, can have no field. 

Old pictures of the ships of the Order 
show the Order’s flag flying, sometimes to- 
gether with the flag of the Grand Master :— 
The Order first and fourth, the Grand 
Master s arms second and third. 

What can Mr. WAINEWRIGHT mean by 
‘*Maltese corsairs*’? Surely not the Order 
of St. John, who policed the Mediterranean 
for more than 200 years, and constantly 
fought the corsairs of the African coast. 

Fie flag flying over Messrs. Christie’s re- 
cently is the flag of the Order of St. John, 
now more than §00 years old, with the 
addition of two lions and two unicorns in 
the principal angles of the cross—an addition 
made by royal charter in 1888 for the 
English Order, to distinguish it from those 
branches on the Continent which also use 
their national emblems in a similar manner. 








flag of Denmark—the Dannebrog—and the 

royal flag of Italy, are both derived from 

the standard of the Order of St. John of 

Jerusalem. H. W. Fincuam. 
St. John’s Gate, E.C. 


The naval flag flown by the Knights of 
St. John while they were still in possession 
of Rhodes was a white cross on a red ground. 
In the Cotton Collection there is an early 
sixteenth-century drawing in colour, depict- 
ing the burning of Brighton in 1514 by the 
French under their admiral Prégent de 
Bidoulx, otherwise Prior John, himself 4 
Knight of St. John. The drawing is 
Augustus I. i. 18, and the flag of the Order 
is shown on several ships, flying side by side 
with the King of France's flag. 

Man OF SUSSEX. 


In ‘Lieutenant Gradon’s Collection of 
Naval Flags and Colours, 1686’ (‘A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Library of Samuel 
Pepys,’ Part I, ‘Sea’ Manuscripts, by 
J. R. Tanner, Litt. D., 1914, p. 5), the 
following three flags of Malta are given : 
(1) ‘“Malta’’: Gules, a cross argent. 
(2) ‘Malta Streamer”: differing from (1) 
only in the shape of the flag. (3) ‘‘ Malta 
Prattig’’: Quarterly, first and fourth, 
Gules, a cross argent; second and third, 
Gules, three bars argent, a bend raguly 
vert. S. G. 


GERMAN SOLDIERS’ AMULETS (11 S. xi. 
187, 256).—What has there been in the way 
of recent publications concerning current be- 
liefs as to’-ways of securing immunity from 
war wounds by shot and steel? Silence on 
the subject seems improbable, the material 
as to similar immunity in the past being 
abundant. The following have been noted 
casually, as conferring invulnerability :— 

(1) Divine favour, as in the case of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, George Washington 
at Braddock’s defeat, &c. 

(2) Blood (of Fafnir on Horn-Siegfried, 
&¢.). 
AS An unbreakable coat of mail born on 
Karna, of divine parentage. - 

(4) A caul. This, the one use in British 
folk-lore, seems to have been worn thread- 
bare (cf. editorial notice at 11 8. x. 460). 

(5) A cross (such as Count Niepperg’s). 

(6) The Garter-insignia (most easily dis- 
proved of this whole lot). 

(7) The recitation of the ‘Genealogy of 
Brigid.’ 

(8) Carrying the Labarum. The late 
discoveries as to this emblem tempt going 


There is good reason to assume that the; beyond my limits of space here. 
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(9) Letters-—especially letters fallen from 
heaven. A collection was made of over a 
hundred protecting letters carried by German 
soldiers a few years ago. 

(10) Magie spells (such as Claverhouse’s, 
ineffectual against the fatal silver bullet). 

(11) A meteorite fragment. 

(12) The musk-rat. 

(13) Oil of sesame. 

(14) Objects connected with a pregnant 
woman. Still among Lancashire gips es. 
Body-bands of pregnant women were in 
great demand during the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

(15) Sanetity (such as that of the Bab). 

(16) Spirituality (such as the local negro 
enthusiast’s claim: ‘‘ Ah’se a sperrit!”’). 

(17) The umbilical cord—closely allied to 
(4) and (14) above. 

(18) Unetion (such as Medea’s). 

(19) Water at birth. 

(20) Wool, from sheep brought as sacrifice. 

I may also mention Berthold’s ‘Die 
Unverwundbarkeit in Sage und Aberglauben 
der Griechen ’ ; new in 1912, and praised. 

RoOcKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


I would suggest that in the instance of 
the use of phylacteries as amulets, cited by 
Mr. M. L. R. Brestar, the engagement 
commenced in the early morning, when the 
Jewish soldier had just finished the ritual 
use of the phylacteries. Briefly, he wore 
them by chance and not by intention on 
the occasion. <4 ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Pack-HorsE; (11 8. xi. 267, 329, 362).—It 
is probably about twenty-five years ago 
that, in the course of a civil action tried 
before the late Mr. Justice Fitzjames Stephen 
at Derby Assizes, the statement was made 
that the name of Whaley Bridge,near Buxton, 
was a corruption of ‘‘ we lay Bridge”; the 
origin of the place-name being an inn which, 
in old days, was largely used as a stopping- 
place for the night by travellers with teams 
of pack-horses in journeys to and from 
Cheshire, Lancashire, and Staffordshire — all 
counties near by. W. B. H. 


It is, I think, of interest to note that in 
The Times of 3 May, 1915, p. 12, there is a 
lonz ‘“‘ special” article upon Dartmoor and 
the Duchy of Cornwall, in which it is 
stated that the Council of the Duchy 
““have in contemplation a project for reviving 
the Devon pack-horse, of which only a few pure- 
bred specimens now remain, and it is probable 
that something will be done by judicious crossing 
to evolve a_type combining the best qualities 
of the foundation breeds that will be suitable 





‘doe military purposes. To provide facilities for 


the development of the scheme the Duchy have 
taken into their own hands Bellever Farm in the 
valley of the East Dart.” 

Between the village of Finstock, near 
Witney (Oxon), and Woodstock there was 
recently, and I believe there still is, a pack- 
horse carrier run by a pack-woman. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


The narrow paved tracks for pack-horses: 
referred to at the last reference are still in 
evidence in the Isle of Axholme, where the 
boggy nature of the ground made them par- 
ticularly necessary. From Epworth, the 
market town of the district, they run to 
Crowle, six miles away ; to Haxey, to Owston, 
and along the Trent side— in fact, to all the 
more important places in the Isle. They 
are composed of narrow flat slabs, and are 
now used as footways only. C. C. B. 


A RussIaAn EASTER (11 S. xi. 277).—I was 
much surprised by the two statements of 
St. Swiruin that the Roman Church has 
three Masses on Christmas Eve and the 
Russian three on Easter Day. I venture to 
deny both statements. The Roman Church 
orders only one Mass on Christmas Eve (the 
Gospel for which is from Matthew i.), and, as 
a fast-day Mass, it was no do:.bt formerly 
celebrated in the afternoon or evening ; but, 
like other fast-day Masses, it has Ieng since 
been transferred to the morning. 

On Christmas Day the Roman Church 
orders three Masses with distinct Gospels— 
the first after Matins, the second after Prime, 
and the third after Terce. The right time 
for Matins is midnight, but by ec. stom the 
service is held earlier, so that the Mass itself 
may begin at midnight ; but even so, it is 
not right to call it a Christmas Eve Mass. 

In the Orthodox Eastern Ch rch, of which 
the Russian is a part, there is a strict rule 
that Mass must not be celebrated twice at 
the same altar on the same day. The first 
Mass of the Easter Festival, both in East 
and West, is celebrated on the Eve, and in 
the East the Lit rgy of St. Basil is used. 
This follows Vespers, but in the West the 
Easter Eve Mass immediately precedes 
Vespers. No doubt the right time for this 
Mass is after dark (there was an old rule that 
it must not begin till one star appears in the 
sky), but it has long since been pushed back 
to the daytime; and at the Greek Church 
at Bayswater it begins at 9 A.m., which seems 
a strange time for Vespers. It is common, 


however, to have the Matins of a fast-day 
on the evening before, but I do not think 
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that the Matins of Easter Day begins any- 
where earlier than midnight. It begins with 
the priest proclaiming ‘* Christ is ris*n from 
the dead,” and is followed by the Liturgy of 
St. Chrysostom. When the Vigil Mass did 
not end till midnight, the Easter morning 
service began later, as, for instance, at dawn ; 
and it is by no means at every church that 
it begins at midnight even now. At Bays- 
water it is not till 10.45 a.m., and if the writer 
referred to by Sr. SwirHry knew of one 
church at St. Petersburg where it began at 
midnight, another where it began at dawn, 
and a third where it began during the morn- 
ing, it is easy to conceive how he drew the 
erroneous conclusion that the Russian Church 
orders three Masses on Easter Day. In the 
Eastern Church the Gospel for Easter Eve 
is the whole of Matthew xxviii., but in the 
Roman Church only a few verses are read. 
On Easter Day the Roman Church reads a 
portion of Mark xvi., and the Eastern a 
portion of John i.; in fact, the whole of the 
Anglican Gospel for Christmas Day with 
two verses added. W. A. Frost. 


MyrroramMa (11 S. xi. 361).—I seem to 
have one of these, although I did not know 
anything about it till I read the query at the 
above reference. It was given to me long 
ago. The series of pictures are on sixteen 
oblong cards, or rather on discoloured paper 
backed with linen. They measure 7 in. 
high by 2} in. wide. The designs are 
lithographed in black ink. The art seems, 
to be what was known as landscape eighty 
or one hundred years ago. 

Each of the little pictures is complete in 
itself, but the picture can be extended in 
width by the addition of other cards, either 
to the right or left of the one first laid down ; 


from one picture into the next one. 

The subjects might be English landscapes. 
There are foreground trees, rather bare ; 
distant trees. and hills, one of these like 
St. Michael’s Mount ; some water (in most) ; 
Gothie ruins; castles, cottages, and rivers. 
There are some few foreground figures— | 
peasants at work, a man driving sheep, | 
children at play, some boys in a boat, &c. 

On ene card there is the drawing of a tall 
round tower with a rounded top, which 
might have been a beacon or landmark ; | 
I think I have seen it before. Most of the | 
pictures seem to be by some artist or 
draughtsman who was clever at the compo- | 
sition of pictures. W. H. Parrerson. | 

Belfast. | 
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CREAM-COLOURED Horsss (11 S. xi. 361). 
—The white horse has appeared on the crest 
of the Dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg since 
the fourteenth century. It is commonly con- 
sidered as an emblem of the Lower-Saxons 
(Niedersachsen) from Westphalia to the Elbe, 
hence its usual German appel ationof Sachsen- 
ross. The cream-coloured horses have been 
bred near Hanover since the seventeenth 
century. In the early nineties there were still 
six of them at Herrenhausen, the summer 
palace of the Georges, near Hanover; but 
the Prussian Government was not interested 
in keeping up the breed, and the last one 
died, aged 28, I believe, about ten years ago. 
I understand that the peculiarity of this 
breed is that the foals are born white, while 
the ordinary white horse starts life as a bay. 

D. L. GALBREATH. 

74, Grand’ Rue, Montreux. 


Our NATIONAL ANTHEM: STANDARD 
VERSION (11 S. xi. 248, 307. See zbid., 68, 
113, 197).—The words given by St. Swirurn, 
ante, p. 307, agree exactly with those 
in Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,’ edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
1913, vol. ii. p. 188, though the stops and 
capital letters are not always the same. 
Whoever may have been the author and 
composer, and whatever may be its original 
date, I think that the earliest version now 
available is that in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, October, 1745, vol. xv. p. 552, where it 
is headed *‘A Song for two Voices. As 
sung at both Playhouses.”’ It is almost the 
same as that in Grove’s dictionary. 

To have the 1745 version, for line 1 read : 

God save great George our king. 
Lines 13, 14, 

On him our hopes we fix, 

O save us all. 

Line 16, 

On George be pleas’d to pour. 
Line 20, 

To say with heart and voice. 

Why “With heart and voice to sing” 
ought to be “restored” in place of ‘‘ To 
sing with heart and voice,” as suggested by 
Dr. CuMMINGS, is not clear. In the first 
and second stanzas there are triplets ending 
with ‘‘ victorious,” ‘“ glorious,” ‘‘ over us,” 
aid “polities,” ‘ tricks,” “fix.” 

It would follow that there should be a 
triplet in the third stanza. Of course 
‘* voice’? rhymes very badly with “laws” 
and ‘cause,’ but ‘sing’? would be far 
worse; it would destroy the triplet. 

There have been som> attempts at better 
versification for the National Anthem. 
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Perhaps the first is that which appears in 
The Gentleman's Magazine, tbid., p. 662 
(December), where the new version 1 
headed ‘‘ An attempt to improve God ave 
the king, p. 552, the former words having 
no merit bus their loyalty.’’ In this “im- 
provement ” the name George occurs three 
times. 

Sr. Swirarn is correct in attributing the 
(probably) latest ‘‘ impzovement,” being 
five “milder lines for the mollifying of 
verse 2,”’ to the late Dean Hole. 

The following extract is interesting :—- 

“1794. April 14.—A tumult happened at the 
Theatre in Edinburgh, on the representation of 
the tragedy of Charles I.; some refractory persons 
refused to pay the usual compliment of being 
uncovered on the performance of the national 
anthem of (sod save the King, several officers of | 
the Argylshire fencibles rushed into the pit, and a | 
scuffle ensued, when the malcontents were forcibly | 
turned out, and order was restored.’’—‘ The Chro- 
nological Historian,’ by W. Toone, 1826. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


In reply to ErRAsDON I may say that when 
I framed my query I was aware of the} 
uncertainty attaching to the authorship of | 
our National Anthem. I wished to call} 
attention to the confusion arising at the | 
present time from the practice of contining the | 
National Anthem to two verses, the anne | 
verse sung being sometimes that beginning | 
“OQ Lord our God, arise,’ and sometimes | 
that beginning “ Thy choicest gifts in store.”’ | 
As Carey’s name has figured prominently 
in the discussion on the authorship of the | 
National Anthem, and he was dead before | 
the verse beginning ‘‘ Thy choicest gifts in| 
store’ appeared in The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in 1745, I said, when differentiating | 
between the two forms: ‘‘ Our second verse | 
begins ‘O Lord our God, arise,’ and may | 
be distinguished as Carey’s version,”’ i.e., 
that which he is reputed to have sung, a; 
opposed to the longer version which ap- 
peared soon after his death. I did not 
intend to express any opinion on the actual 
authorship. J. R. THORNE. 


‘ 





LUDGATE OR GRAFTON PICTURE OF SHAKF- 
SPEARE (11 S. xi. 321).—This picture, which 
has no solid claim to be considered the 
portrait of Shakespeare as a youth, has been 
fanned into notoriety by all sorts of con- | 
jectures and surmises which, by the per- | 
sistence of persons interested, quickly ap- | 
proach the dignity of a “ tradition.” The | 
porirait has been dubbed the ‘“ Grafton | 





portrait’ (as an alternative title) because | 
a former owaer}was, or claimed to have been, 
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gamek>cp2r to the Duke of Grafton, by 
whom it was alleged to have been presented. 
If so, it suggests what the Duke thought of 
the panel as a portrait of Shakespeare. As 
a matter of fact, however, there is some 
reason to believe that at the time of the 
putative ownership of the Duke the Shake- 
speare identity was not seriously considered, 
even if it had been invented. The fact is 
that Mr. Thomas Kay, excellent fellow 
though he was, rather lost himself and hurt 
his reputation for sobriety of judgment 
through his suddenly develcped passion to 


establish a great past for his new acquisition. 


It is the cist ssiog fact that three persons, 
within my own knowledge, have lost their 
reason through the possession of ‘an 
undoubted contemporary portrait of Shake- 
speare.”” What wonder, then, if Mr. Kay 
and his predecessors in the ownership of 
the Ludgate portrait merely allowed their 
enthusiasm a little more play in regard to 
it than the facts justified ? 
M. H. SPrELMANN. 


“Sock” (11 S. xi. 267).—This is a 
Winchester word of old standing. In his 
*“Wykehamica,’ 1878, the late Rev. H. C. 
Adams included a Glossary, containing a 
note on the word as follows :— 

“Sock, ‘to hit hard,’ ‘defeat’ (unless the 
derivation is to be found in the sound of the ball 
against the bat, or possibly the nautical practice 
of thrashing a middy with a stocking or sock, 
full of wet sand, I cannot explain this word).” 

My own recollection of the use of this 
word, sixty odd years ago, connects it with a 
smashing hit at cricket. R. W. M. 


Dupuis, VriouinistT (11 S. xi. 340, 389).— 
The Dupuis, French violinist, wkcm I am 
anxious to identify, flourished at the end of 
the eighteenth or the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He is mentioned in John 
Taylor's ‘Records of my Life,’ ii. 214-15, 
published in 1832. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


TRUE BLvE (11 S. xi. 400).—In 1906, at 
North London, the magistrate, Mr. Ford- 
ham, taking the written declaration of a 


| Mr. Blue :— 


Surely these names are not correct ? 

Mr. Blue:—Yes, your worship; the names are 
correct. 

a 

Mr. Fordham :—‘ Blue Paper” seems an extra- 
ordinary name fora man. Is he a Russian ? 
; Mr. Blue :—I don’t know, sir. 1 know my name 
is ‘* Blue,” and he has always been known to me as 
‘** Blue Paper.” 


The magistrate took the declaration. 
R. J. Fynmore. 
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OXFORDSHIRE LANDED GENTRY (11 S. 
xi. 266, 346, 407).—The Supplement to the 
Visitation of Oxfordshire in 1634, referred 
to by your correspondent Mr. RoLanp 
AUSTIN, was printed in the Miscellanza 
Genealogica et Heraldict, Fourth Series, vol. v. 
p. 97. It contains thirty-five pedigrees and 
coats of arms. I see by a recent advertise- 
ment that it has been published separately 


by Messrs. Mitchell Hughes & Clarke, 
140, Wardour Street. G. J. A. 
“THR TUNE THE OLD COW DIED or” 


‘11S. xi. 248, 309).—T have always heard 
this associated with a fiddle. My real object, 
however, in writing is to inquire if Mr. FE. 
STAFFORD is correct in referring to Nei! Gow 
as a piper. 
Yell ’a heard o’ famous Neil, 
The lad that played the fiddle weel ; 
I wat he was a dainty chiel, 
And weel he lo’ed the whisky, O! 
Too well, in feet, because he had to play a 
Farewell to Whisky.’ 
W. Curzon YEO. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


CHANTRIES (11 S. xi. 322).—‘ The Eve of 
the Reformation,’ by Cardinal Gasquet, 
contains a good deal of information about the 
relation between guilds and chantries. 

M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


Hemporow (11 S. xi. 360).—This appears 
very much like a variation of Heming- 
borough or Hemingbrough, the name of a 
village near Selby. ‘‘ Heming ” is a personal 
name of the Danish period. W. G. 





Notes on Books. 


The Development of Arabic Numerals in Europe. 
By G. F. Hill. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
7s, 6d. net.) 

FIVE years ago Mr. Hill read a remarkable paper 

on this subject to the Society of Antiquaries, 

which aroused considerable interest. He has 
now recast and expanded it until the original 
fifty-one tables of illustrations have been in- 
creased to sixty-four. He is amply justified in 
claiming that this is the first attempt in our 
language to treat the subject systematically ; 
though hardly less fascinating than the cognate 
subject of the origin of the alphabet, it has long 
waited for its sacer vates. We much wish that he 


had felt moved to pursue his researches even | 


further, from Europe into Asia, and given us a 
complete monograph which would have traced 
the origin of the numerals to their cradle in 
India. As it is, Mr. Hill rigidly confines himself 
to the limits he has laid down for this work, 
and the story remains half told. 


The object the writer has in view is to exhibit 
every occurrence of the digits previous to the 
year 1500. The earliest instance is that afforded 
by the * Boethian apices,’ thenumbers used in a 
MS. of the Codex Vigilanus written in 976, which 
are almost identical in form with the so-called 
gobar or “‘ dust ’’ (written) figures of the Western 
Arabians. These again are essentially the same 
as the Indian figures which are believed to have 
been originally the initial letters of the Sanskrit 
names of the numerals. All this, however, lies 
outside Mr. Hill’s purview, and consistently with 
his plan he ignores the interesting researches 
made by Woepcke, Bhau Daji, and Pihan in the 
last century, and more recently by Smith and 
Karpinski. 

The next oldest exemplars, after the Boethian, 
are those found in a poem of Angilbert on Charle- 
magne, which belongs to the eleventh century; 
but it was not until the beginning of the century 
following that the Arabic numerals came into 
common use. All the instances of them that he 
has been able to collect from MS. sources in 
various lands the author displays in sixteen 
tables of admirable clearness. Next in sequence 
follow a large number of plates of epigraphical 
specimens, industriously collected from monu- 
mental sources, such as tombs, bells, coins, and 
pictures, down to 1596, some thousand instances 
in all. The numerals which have been most 
Protean in their changes and are least recogniz- 
able by the modern eye are 4 and 5. 

We have nothing but praise for the immense 
pains and wide research with which Mr. Hill kas 
brought together so complete a_ collection of 
these symbols; and we are grateful to him for 
laying them before us in a manner so easy 
and comprehensible. We cannot but reiterate 
the hope that he will follow up the present 
work with a second part which will deal with the 
digits before they found their way to Europe. 


The Poems of Robert Herrick. Edited by F. W. 
Moorman. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. 
net.) 

Tuis edition is a reproduction of the 1648 text of 

the ‘Hesperides’ and the ‘Noble Numbers,’ col- 

lated with the text of the poems as some of them 
exist in MS. and with that in anthologies printed 
during Herrick’s lifetime, or published in Playford's 
music-books. The most interesting part of the 
study of the text of Herrick is, ye. the com- 
parison between different copies of the 1648 edition, 
which show divergences at certain points. One 
of the first and most valued workers in this by-path 
of scholarship was the late W. F. Prideaux, who, 
at 10 S. iv. 482-3, gave readers of ‘N. & Q.’ the 
results of his careful collation of two copies. The 
upshot of the examination as a whole seems to be 
to establish the fact, not that, as Dr. Grosart sur- 
mised, the type was kept standing, but that Her- 
| rick went on correcting the text even after copies 

had been struck off, and insisted upon these being 

embodied in the book itself—not relegated to a list 
| of errata. 

Col. Prideaux, in his collation, comments on the 
word ‘‘warty”’ in the line ‘* Deane, or thy warty 
incivility,” as ‘‘an odd misprint,” the retention of 
| which in Dundrennan’s edition of Herrick he calls 
““a curious instance of devotion to textual accu- 
| racy.” The present editor, however, gives good 
' reason for keeping ‘‘ warty” on its own merits and 
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considering ‘watry” as the misprint—the “‘in- 
civility” of the stream consisting not in its 
“‘ watriness,” but in lumpy rocks of its bed. 

The discussion of differences between the 1648 
text and that of poems in MS. or printed_other- 
where is brief, capable, and, to the student of poetic 
method, very instructive. It affords some few 
instances where the touch of the file seems otiose, 
or even perhaps unfortunate, as well as the more 
numerous instances of its obvious usefulness. I re- 
ceding the discussion is a full list of all the MSS. 
and printed books which constitute the whole 
original text of Herrick as he himself may have 
known it. The variants are given for the most 
part in a Critical Appendix, which is followed by 
an index of titles and one of first lines. : 

We have probably here the definitive text of 
Herrick, and are glad to congratulate both the 
editor and the publishers upon it. 


WE must confess to having found the June Fort- 
nightly heavy reading. Not ours, however, to dis- 
cuss the high matters of war and policy : out of the 
sixteen papers composing the number, five may be 
mentioned as more or less within our scope. The 
one we enjoyed most was Mr. R. Crozier Long’s 
‘Soldiers: a Letter from Poland.’ This is a con- 
fused, abruptly touched-in mass of detail about the 
Russian peasant soldier, which, in the end, leaves 
an impression of having, however superficially, 
companied with him—strange being that he is, 
with his childlike notions of possibility, and of 
cause and effect. Mrs. Stopes, in ‘Shakespeare and 
War,’ gives a lively and charming view of what 
may have—of what, in a great degree, we are 
justified in saying must have—been Shakespeare's 

i ining war and the effects of war on 


data for imagi fects 0 
She gives the reasons inclining her to 


individuals. S 
think it likely that Shakespeare had been to sea, 
and that this took place in the days of the Armada. 
Would we knew it was so! Mr. Edwin Evans 
has a good paper on Scriabin; and there is an 
unsigned dialogue entitled ‘ The Greek Testament, 
which runs down to the conclusion, fortified by 
Balzac and M. Maurice Barrés, that there probably 
is something in Christianity after all. To end with 
the war :—Mr. A. C. Dunstan describes his escape 
from Germany at the beginning of hostilities, 
making a tale of it which, if it drags a tedious 
length in many places, no doubt by that very fact 
renders the truth the more exactly, while it is 
conspicuously temperate in tone, and so ensures 
their full weight to the instances given of brutality 
on the part of the Germans. 


The Nineteenth Century prints a rejoinder from 
Dr. Mercier, on the subject of ‘Science and Logic, 
to his critics Dr. Thomson and Mr. Shelton. _ Mr. 
D.S. MacColl discusses the ‘ Future of the National 
and Tate Galleries,’ in an article of which an in- 
teresting feature is his estimate of the worthy as 
compared with the less worthy members of the 
great national collection. His suggestions are well 
worth consideration, especially that for the founda- 
tion, when the war is over, of a Modern Foreign 
Gallery. Sir Henry Blake’s résumé of the history 
of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem is a useful 
piece of work. Mr. Joseph McCabe, in ‘ The Evo- 
lution of Imperialism in German Literature,’ deals 
briefly and capably with a great mass of stodgy 
facts, which may well be carefully considered by 
English readers, and particularly those who are 

















inclined to make facile excuses on behalf of the 
German people. Sir Horace Plunkett has an un- 
commonly interesting article on an uncommonly 
interdsting man in ‘ McCarthy of Wisconsin.’ A 
good historical study is Mr. Ellis Barker's 
‘Frederick the Great and William II.’ The rest 
of the number is devoted to questions arising 
directly out of the present European situation, the 
place of honour being given to Prof. J. H. Morgan's 
‘German Atrocities in France,’ and Mr. Nolan’s 
‘Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee,’ put together 
under the heading *A Dishonoured Army.’ 


The Cornhill Magazine for June begins with a 
group of four articles which, in different ways, 
commemorate the centenary of Waterloo. The two 
which will most commend themselves to our readers 
are the first, ‘Waterloo,’ by our valued corre- 
spondent Sir Herbert Maxwell—a discussion of the 
question whether Wellington was taken by surprise 
by Napoleon's manner of invading Belgium, and of 
the behaviour in the battle of the Dutch-Belgian 
troops; and the third, Col. Mackenzie's ‘The 
Original Thomas Atkins,’ where the facts about 
Gunner Atkins and his accounts are given in a 
form worth preserving by those interested in the 
matter. Mr. Boyd Cable gives usin ‘The Advanced 
Trenches’ the first of a set of papers called ‘ Be- 
tween the Lines,’ describing what may thus be 
read in official dispatches from the front. Lord 
ee finds a champion in_ his kinsman 
“Anthony Hope,” to whom Sir Edward Clarle 
makes his rejoinder. We may also mention an 
attractive piece of verse by Mr. Hilton Young, M.P., 
who is serving with the Grand Fleet. 


Doticcs to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for puk- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
hor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


Ep1ToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corrc- 
spondents must ohserve the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
Ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
nd In parentheses, immediately after the exact 
reading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents. who repeat 
queries are requested to Sead the second com. 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


RicuMonpd Lipraky.—Forwarded. 

M.—For St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street, see 
ante p. 65—a note by Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 416, col. 1, 1. 35, for 
“sita” read ista. 





